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DR.  WILFRED    GRENFELL 

THE  Doctor  looked  across  the  frozen 
bay.  Though  the  snow-covered  ice 
seemed  firm  enough,  there  was  a  breath 
of  spring  in  the  air,  and  at  any  moment 
the  ice-floe  might  break  up.  The  call  the 
Doctor  had  just  had  to  see  a  patient  was 
an  urgent  one.  To  go  round  by  the  land 
route  would  be  long,  and  delay  might  be 
fatal.  The  short  cut  across  the  bay  would 
save  hours.  Dr.  Grenfell  knew  the  risks, 
and  he  took  them.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
big  Labrador  dogs  were  harnessed  to  the 
sleigh,  and  the  Doctor  had  packed  away 
the  drugs  and  instruments  that  he  thought 
he  might   need.     Again   he  looked   at   the 
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ice-floe.  There  were  signs  that  it  was 
breaking,  but  it  might  hold  firm  until  his 
sleigh  had  dashed  across.  A  word  to  the 
leading  dog,  and  they  were  off — the  sleigh 
gliding  swiftly  over  the  white  snow. 

Then  the  Doctor  heard  a  faint  crack,  then 
a  louder  one,  and  down  through  the  ice 
into  the  chill  water  went  dogs,  sleigh,  and 
Doctor.  The  dogs  scrambled  on  to  one 
large  floating  piece  of  ice  ;  the  Doctor  on 
to  another.  With  the  leather  trace  the 
Doctor  dragged  his  ice-pan  up  to  that  on 
which  the  dogs  were  crouching.  A  rising 
wind  from  the  shore  was  slowly  blowing 
the  ice-pan  towards  the  open  sea.  Night 
was  coming  on.  It  was  a  thrilling  ex- 
perience, and  one  that  would  take  the  heart 
out  of  most  men.  But  Dr.  Grenfell  had 
faced  the  perils  of  the  sea  from  early  boy- 
hood, and  his  soul  is  one  that  nothing  daunts. 
His  first  idea  was  to  feed  the  fierce  dogs, 
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or  they  might  kill  and  eat  him.  With  his 
pocket-knife  he  killed  one  of  the  dogs,  and 
gave  its  body  to  the  others.  But  not  before 
he  had  cut  the  flesh  away  from  the  leg-bones 
of  the  dead  animal.  These  he  tied  together 
to  make  a  flag-staff,  and  to  the  top  he 
lashed  his  red  shirt.  He  hoisted  this  signal 
of  distress,  knowing  that  if  it  were  seen 
from  the  shore,  willing  hands  would  come  to 
his  rescue ;  while  if  he  drifted  out  to  sea, 
his  red  flag  might  catch  the  eye  of  some 
fisherman  on  a  trawler,  and  bring  him 
rescue.  It  happened  as  he  thought,  and 
after  a  wearisome  and  anxious  night,  Dr. 
Grenfell  was  saved  from  a  watery  grave. 

I  expect  two  questions  are  on  your  lips 
after  reading  of  this  adventure  in  the  icy 
seas.  Who  is  Dr.  Grenfell  ?  And  where 
is  Labrador  ?  To  answer  these  questions  I 
must  tell  you  the  story  of  a  very  remarkable 
man,  who  is  still  living,  and  I  shall  have  told 
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you  something  about  a  wonderful  country, 
with  most  interesting  people  living  in  it. 

When  any  persons  have  had  a  great  adven- 
ture, we  all  want  to  know  what  they  thought 
about  while  they  were  in  great  danger. 
Were  they  afraid  of  death  ?  What  does  it 
feel  like  to  be  in  such  peril  ?  Did  they 
despair  and  lose  heart  ?  Dr.  Grenfell  has 
answered  these  questions  for  us  in  the 
story  which  he  has  told  of  this  day  and 
night  which  he  spent  floating  on  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  a  small  pan  of  ice,  on  to 
which  he  had  crawled  out  of  the  freezing 
water.  He  says  that  he  slept  peacefully 
through  a  large  part  of  the  night.  Now 
that  shows  how  brave  he  was — to  go  quietly 
to  sleep  amid  such  frightful  dangers.  Then 
he  says  that  he  was  absolutely  sure  of  an 
unseen  Presence.  That  shows  his  deep 
faith  in  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  He  did  not 
for  a  moment  think  that  God  had  let  him 
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drift  out  of  His  care.  Then  he  says  that 
he  was  convinced  of  something  better  before 
him,  **  even  if  it  should  be  behind  the  sun 
which  rose  in  the  morning  gloriously  from 
beyond  the  boundless  horizon.'*  This  shows 
how  sure  Dr.  Grenfell  is  that  there  is  a 
happier  life  after  we  have  lived  our  lives 
on  this  earth.  Three  things — courage,  faith, 
and  hope — were  Dr.  Grenfell's  comfort  in 
that  awful  ordeal  in  the  Arctic  Seas. 

The  river  Dee,  which  runs  betvveen 
Wales  and  Cheshire,  is  not  a  very  big 
stream,  but  it  has  a  very  wide  mouth,  or 
estuary.  The  sandbanks  on  each  side  are 
several  miles  wide,  and  just  where  they  are 
widest  there  stands  a  little  village  named 
Parkgate,  which  used  to  be  a  very  big  port 
until  the  river  silted  up  so  much  sand  and 
mud  that  ships  could  not  get  to  the  landing- 
stage.  Then  Parkgate  became  a  forgotten 
place,    where   no    one    ever    went,    though 
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from  there,  on  a  clear  day,  you  can  get  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Welsh  mountains. 
It  is  not  quite  right  to  say  that  no  one  went 
to  Parkgate.  Some  boys  went  there  three 
times  a  year,  and  stayed  there  for  about 
ten  weeks  at  a  time — for  at  Parkgate  there 
was  a  boarding-school  kept  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  fine  Christian  as  well  as  a  good 
scholar,  and  who  came  of  a  race  of  admirals 
and  generals  who  had  fought  bravely  for 
England  in  years  gone  by.  This  gentleman, 
Mr.  Grenfell,  had  two  boys  of  his  own, 
one  of  whom  he  named  Wilfred. 

During  their  holidays  these  two  boys  had 
great  fun  at  Parkgate.  They  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  fishing-boats  and  on 
the  mud-banks.  The  fishermen  liked  their 
merry  ways,  and  were  fond  of  the  boys, 
while  the  boys  in  turn  loved  the  brave 
fellows  who  reaped  the  harvests  of  the  sea 
in  their   boats.     So   when  he  was  quite   a 
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youngster,  Wilfred  Grenf ell  learned  all  about 
sailing  boats,  and  soon  lost  all  fears  of  the 
sea,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be. 
The  sandbanks  swarmed  with  sea-birds  of 
all  kinds,  which  came  there  because  they 
found  food  plentiful.  Plovers,  curlews,  gulls, 
and  all  sorts  of  rare  birds  flocked  there,  and 
the  two  Grenfell  boys  had  rare  sport  hunting 
them  with  old  muzzle-loading  guns.  They 
found  a  deserted  hut  up  the  river,  and  some- 
times they  would  stay  there  all  night  so  as 
to  be  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  shoot 
wild  ducks.  In  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  which 
they  made  themselves,  they  sailed  up  and 
down  the  estuary  when  the  tide  was  up — 
living  on  fish  that  the  fishermen  boiled  and 
gave  them.  I  am  sure  that  at  times  their 
father  and  mother  were  a  bit  uneasy  about 
these  two  boys,  especially  when  the  weather 
was  rough  ;  but  though  they  were  very 
venturesome,  they  had  learned  to  take  care 
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of  themselves.  Besides  boating  and  shoot- 
ing and  camping,  they  got  some  fun  out  of 
a  little  railway  which  was  not  much  used. 
The  engine-driver  used  to  let  the  boys  ride  on 
the  engine,  and  he  showed  them  how  to  drive 
it,  and  how  to  keep  the  fire  burning  under 
the  steam-boiler. 

Now  you  could  hardly  expect  a  boy  who 
had  spent  his  early  years  in  such  adven- 
turous ways  to  want  to  work  in  a  city, 
wearing  dark  clothes  and  a  high  silk  hat. 
But  when  he  had  been  to  school  at  Marl- 
borough and  to  the  university  at  Oxford — 
where  he  was  one  of  the  best  Rugby  football 
players  of  his  time — Wilfred  Grenfell  de- 
cided to  be  a  doctor.  To  learn  to  be  a  doctor, 
you  must  go  to  a  hospital  to  study  medicine, 
and  to  watch  what  the  doctors  there  do  to 
cure  the  patients.  Wilfred  Grenfell  went, 
in  1883,  to  a  very  big  hospital  in  London, 
called  the  London  Hospital.     He  must  have 
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studied  very  hard,  because  he  is  a  very 
clever  doctor  now ;  and  even  yet  he  never 
stops  studying  new  methods,  because  he  says 
he  must  keep  **  up  to  date."  Everything 
Dr.  Grenfell  does,  he  does  with  all  his 
might.  That  is  the  secret  of  his  life.  He 
does  nothing  by  halves,  and  he  is  not  patient 
with  people  who  do  what  they  have  to  do 
as  if  it  were  an  awful  bore. 

Dr.  Grenfell's  father  and  mother  were 
religious  people,  and  Wilfred  Grenfell  was 
always  religious.  But  one  night  when  he 
was  at  the  London  Hospital  he  heard  a 
great  evangelist,  named  Moody,  give  an 
address  ;  and  that  address  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  Dr.  GrenfelPs 
life.  It  was  a  turning-point.  He  had  seen 
a  huge  crowd  of  people  going  into  a  big 
tent  that  had  been  put  up  for  Mr.  Moody's 
mission ;  and,  having  nothing  to  do  that 
evening,  he  went  in  too,  to  see  what  was 
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happening.  Someone  who  was  praying  went 
on  praying  such  a  long  time,  and  saying 
the  same  things  over  and  over  again,  that 
Dr.  Grenfell  was  thinking  of  going  out  of 
the  tent  ;  but  Mr.  Moody  got  up  and  said 
that  while  the  gentleman  was  finishing  his 
long  prayer  they  would  all  sing  a  hymn  ! 
That  seemed  such  a  sensible  thing  to  do, 
that  Dr.  Grenfell  stayed,  and  what  Mr. 
Moody  said  that  night  went  home  to  his 
very  heart.  He  came  out  of  the  tent  feeling 
that  up  to  then  his  own  religious  life  had 
been  very  poor,  that  he  had  not  been  a  real, 
whole-hearted  follower  of  Jesus,  and  that 
he  must  either  give  up  being  a  Christian, 
or  else  be  a  very  real  Christian  indeed.  Of 
course  that  is  what  everybody  ought  to 
feel,  and  Mr.  Moody  made  thousands  of 
people  feel  so  when  he  came  to  England  to 
work  as  an  evangelist. 

Some  little  time  before,  one  of  the  most 
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famous  cricketers  in  the  world,  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd,  had  heard  Mr.  Moody  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  not  only  decided  to  be  a  better 
Christian,  but  to  give  up  his  life  to  making 
other  people  real  Christians,  too.  So  Mr. 
Studd  came  to  East  London,  and  Dr.  Gren- 
fell  went  to  hear  him.  He  asked  anyone 
who  wanted  to  make  Jesus  his  Master  for 
all  his  life  to  stand  up.  Dr.  Grenfell  says 
that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  afraid  of 
anything  ;  but,  do  you  know,  he  was  really 
afraid  to  stand  up  until  a  boy  near  him 
did  it.  And  then  the  Doctor  stood  up,  too. 
Since  then  he  has  never  been  afraid  of 
standing  up  for  Jesus,  and  he  has  done  it  in 
ways  lots  of  people  v/ould  be  afraid  to  do. 

The  first  thing  Dr.  Grenfell  did  was  to 
take  a  Sunday-school  class  in  an  East 
London  parish.  Boys  in  that  district  are 
often  very  rough  lads.  Their  fathers  and 
mothers  are  too  hard-worked  to  teach  their 
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boys  manners,  and  their  homes  are  generally 
so  small  and  ugly  and  miserable  that  the 
boys  have  nowhere  to  play  but  in  the  streets. 
So  they  pick  up  bad  habits  and  get  rough 
ways.  Even  in  Sunday  school,  they  were 
very  ill-behaved,  and  Dr.  Grenfell  had  a 
hard  time  to  keep  them  quiet,  let  alone 
to  teach  them  anything.  But  after  he  had 
picked  up  one  very  troublesome  lad  by  the 
seat  of  his  trousers  and  carried  him  out  into 
the  street,  the  other  boys  sat  still  a  bit  and 
took  more  notice  of  what  he  said.  Dr. 
Grenfell  did  not  want  to  be  putting  boys 
out  in  the  street  every  Sunday  for  bad 
behaviour,  and  he  thought  he  could  teach 
them  better  manners  and  good  habits  if 
he  got  them  to  his  house  on  week-nights. 
So  he  cleaned  out  a  room  to  make  a  *^  gym,'* 
and  got  a  horizontal  bar  and  some  boxing- 
gloves.  Four  friends,  who  were  also  students 
at  the  hospital,  helped  him.     They  taught 
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the  boys  gymnastics,  on  which  they  worked 
off  their  steam,  and  they  set  them  boxing, 
at  which  they  learned  patience  and  good 
temper.  They  had  to  learn  patience  and 
self-control,  because  if  you  box  without 
them  you  soon  find  the  other  fellow  is 
beating  you  easily.  Gymnastics  and  box- 
ing made  those  rough  lads  better  Sunday- 
scholars,  though  it  may  seem  a  funny  way 
of  doing  it. 

While  he  was  **  walking  the  hospital  '' — 
that  is  what  medical  students  call  studying 
medicine — Dr.  Grenfell  worked  under  a 
very  great  surgeon.  Sir  Frederick  Treves, 
who  is  also  a  very  good  friend  to  the  deep- 
sea  fishermen  who  go  out  from  English 
shores  to  catch  fish  for  us  in  the  open  seas. 
These  men  have  a  very  hard  life.  They  do 
not  go  out  at  night  and  come  back  in  the 
morning,  like  the  long-shore  fishermen  you 
see  at  the  seaside  when  you  go  there  on 
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your  holidays.  Deep-sea  fishermen  sail 
away  and  stay  for  weeks — sailing  right  across 
the  great  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  go  in  fleets 
— dozens,  sometimes  hundreds,  of  boats  to- 
gether. If  a  fisherman  was  ill,  there  was 
no  one  to  doctor  him ;  and  if  he  broke  an 
arm  or  a  leg,  there  was  no  one  to  set  the 
bone.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  wanted  a  doc- 
tor to  go  with  the  deep-sea  fishing  fleet,  and 
as  he  knew  that  Dr.  Grenfell  wanted  to  do 
good  work  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
asked  him  to  go  and  see  if  a  doctor  could 
live  the  hard  life  of  the  fishermen.  Nothing 
loth,  Dr.  Grenfell  went.  He  knew  the  sea 
from  his  boyhood  days  at  Parkgate,  and  he 
had  learned  there  to  respect  and  love  the 
fishermen,  under  whose  rough  blue  jerseys 
tender  and  true  and  brave  hearts  beat.  So 
off  he  went  in  a  97-ton  steamer  (which  is  a 
very  little  boat  indeed  compared  with  the 
Aquitania,    which    is    nearly    50,000    tons), 
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sailing  from  Yarmouth  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Labrador.  He  went,  bent  on 
commending  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  same  way  that  Jesus  did  to  the  people 
of  Galilee — **  by  being  a  good  physician,  by 
being  their  friend  in  trouble,  and  by  showing 
what  riches  of  kindness  and  sympathy  can 
come  from  a  truly  Christian  heart."  To 
preach  the  Gospel  with  ^'  pills  and  plaster  '' 
was  his  idea. 

Now  you  must  know  something  about 
Labrador,  or  you  will  not  understand  what 
Dr.  Grenfell  is,  and  has  done.  It  is  a 
nuisance,  I  know,  to  have  to  look  at  a 
map,  and  perhaps  you  have  not  one  handy. 
But  you  remember  where  Newfoundland  is, 
and  you  know  that  north  of  Newfoundland 
there  is  a  funny  bent-down  country  that 
looks  a  little  bit  like  Norway  turning  the 
other  way  round.  That  is  Labrador,  and 
to   the   north   of   it   is   GreenlcUid.     I    saw 
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Labrador  early  one  morning  from  the  deck 
of  a  Canadian  steamer,  and  it  looked  a 
cold,  grey,  rocky  country  without  a  tree, 
but  with  deep  gashes  in  the  shore  (they  were 
fjords),  and  lots  of  rocky  little  islands  lying 
about  for  ships  to  get  wrecked  upon.  When 
people  do  not  like  visitors,  we  call  them 
inhospitable.  Labrador  may  be  called  an 
inhospitable  shore,  because  it  certainly  does 
not  look  as  if  it  would  give  a  glad  hand  of 
welcome  to  a  visitor.  If  rocks  can  frown, 
the  Labrador  rocks  frown.  Though  it  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  England,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  as  warm  as  England,  it  is 
really  a  very  cold  country  for  most  of  the 
year.  The  reason  is,  that  while  a  stream  of 
warm  water,  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  runs 
round  England  after  getting  warm  in  the 
tropical  seas,  an  Arctic  stream  runs  round 
Labrador,  and  sets  up  mists  and  fogs  and 
chilly  airs.     The  winter  there  is  very  cold  ; 
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indeed,  for  long  months  the  country  is  ice- 
bound and  snow- clad.  Even  the  sea- water 
freezes  in  the  bays,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
end  of  June  that  the  ice  breaks  up  and 
floats  away.  By  October  Jack  Frost  has 
finished  his  holiday,  and  soon  has  Labrador 
in  his  icy  grip  again.  But  round  these 
dreary  shores  the  sea  teems  with  fish — 
big  fishj  like  cod,  move  about  in  the  ocean 
in  great  schools,  thousands  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them.  And  here  the  deep- 
sea  fishermen  ply  their  trade,  risking  their 
lives  daily  to  get  us  the  fish  which  gives  us 
cod-liver  oil  and  cod  steaks. 

When  the  Labrador  fishermen  heard  that 
Dr.  Grenfell  had  come  to  be  a  doctor  among 
them,  they  could  hardly  believe  it.  They 
thought  he  was  crazy,  and  that  anyway  he 
would  soon  tire  of  the  job,  and  be  off  back 
to  England  again.  Perhaps  anyone  but  Dr. 
Grenfell  would  have  beaten  a  retreat  very 
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soon.  But  he  did  not  mind  the  danger, 
because  he  had  lost  all  terrors  when  he  was 
a  boy  ;  and  he  did  not  mind  the  cold, 
because  he  had  made  himself  very  strong  by 
playing  games,  living  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
never  drinking  anything  with  alcohol  in  it. 
He  would  say,  perhaps,  that  he  was  as  hard  as 
nails  ;  and  it  would  be  true.  But  he  has  also 
a  joy  in  living,  which  makes  it  easy  for  him 
to  endure  any  hardships  that  come  his  way. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  Dr.  Grenfell 
has  had  the  keenest  love  of  life.  **  Looking 
back,"  he  says,  **  on  my  boyhood  days,  I 
can  remember  nothing  but  one  long  delight 
in  the  healthy  body  which  my  parents 
transmitted  to  me ;  in  the  simple  and  free 
open-air  life  I  was  encouraged  to  live ;  and 
in  the  responsibility  for  looking  after  myself 
without  apron-string  rule.  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  love  of  life.  I  love  it  just 
because  it  is  natural  to  do  so."     He  believes 
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that  God  gave  him  a  deep-rooted  joy  in 
being  alive,  and  he  says  that,  if  he  were 
killed  to-morrow,  he  has  enjoyed  books, 
and  games,  and  birds,  and  beasts,  and  the 
sea,  and  travel,  and  friends,  and  many 
opportunities  of  helping  lame  dogs  over 
stiles.  The  last,  he  says,  is  the  greatest 
joy  of  all,  because  everybody  may  enjoy 
it,  as  to  be  helpful  to  other  people  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  single  soul.  **  I  am  going, '  * 
he  says,  **  to  have  all  I  can  get  out  of  life 
here  on  earth,  and  I  am  going  to  enjoy  also 
a  belief  in  a  better  life  hereafter."  This  is 
what  grown-up  people  would  call  Dr.  Gren- 
feirs  philosophy  of  life ;  but  philosophy  may 
seem  a  very  hard  word  to  you.  What  it 
means  is  that  this  is  Dr.  Grenfell's  map  of 
life — ^the  belief  about  life  that  guides  him 
like  the  stars  and  the  sun  guide  sailors 
across  the  trackless  seas.  We  all  want 
some  such  map  of  life. 
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Dr.  Grenfell  was  not  the  first  missionary 
to  go  to  Labrador,  but  he  was  the  first 
medical  missionary.  I  dare  say  you  have 
heard  about  a  Christian  people  from  the 
middle  of  Europe  called  the  Moravians, 
who  (long  before  we  English  Protestants 
began  to  worry  about  the  heathen  abroad) 
sent  their  missionaries  into  almost  all  the 
lonely  parts  of  the  earth.  These  Moravian 
missionaries  were  the  first  to  go  to  Labrador 
and  Greenland,  where  they  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  among  the  Eskimos.  They 
were  very  brave  people,  these  Moravians, 
and  faced  loneliness  that  was  almost  enough 
to  drive  them  insane.  Of  them  a  poet 
wrote  these  lines  :  — 

**  Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky. 
And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's 

Rose 
On  icy  plains  and  in  eternal  snows." 
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One  of  these  Moravian  missionaries  lived 
at  a  mission-station  up  in  the  Arctic  Circle, 
where  it  was  night  for  months  at  a  time, 
and  where  a  ship  could  only  reach  once  in 
each  year.  The  ship  brought  him  his  stores 
of  clothes  and  food  and  medicine.  It  also 
brought  him  a  big  bundle  of  newspapers. 
They  were  a  year  old  when  they  reached  the 
missionary,  but  he  pretended  they  were  not. 
So  on  ist  January  he  would  read  the  news- 
paper of  1st  January  in  the  year  before. 
He  went  through  the  year  like  that,  reading 
his  daily  paper  a  year  after  it  came  out. 
He  said  he  never  (however  excited  he  might 
be  over  the  result  of  a  battle  or  the  end  of 
a  cricket-match)  looked  at  a  paper  until 
the  proper  day.  This  missionary  must  have 
felt  like  the  Alaskan  Indian  who  said  :  **  It 
is  lonesome  to  be  a  Christian  all  the  time,'' 
but  he  went  on  with  his  work  in  that  cold, 
dark,  lonely  land  of  ice  and  snow. 
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Happily,  the  missionaries  who  go  to  work 
among  the  people  of  Labrador  have  not  to 
face  dangers  from  savage  people  who  want 
to  kill  a  white  man  as  soon  as  they  see  him. 
The  Eskimos  like  to  have  missionaries  among 
them,  and  they  take  heed  of  the  Gospel 
message.  They  had  a  religion  of  their  own, 
called  Shamanism,  but  though  they  had  a 
dim  sense  of  God,  they  were  under  the  sway 
of  wizards.  God,  to  them,  was  far  beyond 
their  power  to  think  clearly  of  Him,  and  He 
was  altogether  beyond  their  reach.  But 
when  the  Moravian  missionaries  came  with 
their  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ *s  revela- 
tion of  a  loving  Father,  the  Eskimos  proved 
fertile  soil  for  the  seed  to  be  sown  in. 
And  the  new  bright  hopes  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  brought  to  them  appealed  to 
their  cheerful  and  happy  natures ;  for  the 
Eskimos,  even  when  grown  up,  are  simple, 
childlike  people,  easily  influenced  for  good, 
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even  if  they  readily  fall  back  into  bad  ways 
unless  they  are  looked  after. 

The  people  of  Labrador  depend  for  their 
livelihood  on  fishing  and  on  catching  fur- 
bearing  animals.  They  fish  in  summer  and 
hunt  in  winter.  The  animals  on  land  are 
almost  as  plentiful  as  the  fish  in  the  sea. 
And  they  are  of  many  kinds — bears,  foxes, 
wolves,  martens,  beavers,  and  otters.  As 
mother  knows,  even  if  you  do  not,  furs 
are  very  expensive  things ;  and  the  people 
of  Labrador  can  get  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
pelt  of  a  bear  or  a  white,  or  silver,  fox.  Then 
they  catch  seals,  and  their  skins  are  very 
valuable,  too.  But  when  Dr.  Grenfell  landed 
in  Labrador,  he  found  the  people  were  not 
only  very  poor — they  were  in  debt,  always  in 
debt.  This  was  due  to  a  bad  system  under 
which  the  traders  lent  money,  or  supplied 
goods  to  the  fishermen  and  hunters,  and  took 
payment  in  fish  and  furs.     You  see  that  this 
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meant  that  the  people  had  had  the  value  of 
their  catches  before  they  made  them.  The 
result  of  to-morrow's  work  always  had  gone 
already  to  pay  for  to-day's  needs,  and  the 
people  were  always  in  arrears,  with  never  a 
penny  laid  up  for  a  rainy  day.  That  system 
Dr.  Grenf  ell  set  himself  to  destroy,  and  he  did 
it  by  setting  up  co-operative  stores  along  the 
coast,  so  that  the  people  really  sold  to  them- 
selves the  things  they  used  to  buy  off  the 
traders.  They  got  out  of  debt,  and  then 
they  got  better  prices  for  their  fish  and 
furs. 

I  have  not  told  you  yet  what  the  Labrador 
people  are  like.  They  belong  to  two  peculiar 
branches  of  the  human  family — Eskimos 
and  Indians.  The  Eskimos  mostly  live  along 
the  coast,  and  the  Indians  inland.  I  expect 
you  have  heard  about  the  Eskimo  people ; 
but  probably  what  you  have  heard  is  wrong. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  told — I  was,  when 
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I  was  young — that  they  are  very  little  people ; 
but  they  are  not  little  at  all.  They  are  as 
tall  as  English  people.  Still,  they  are  odd 
folk  in  many  ways.  First,  they  eat  raw 
meat.  That  is  the  meaning  of  their  name. 
They  are  not  good  cooks — they  never  had 
much  wood  or  coal  for  fires,  and  that  made 
them  neglect  cooking,  perhaps — and  they 
eat  fish  and  meat  raw.  Nor  are  they  very 
particular  as  to  their  food  being  fresh.  An 
evil-smelling,  stale  fish  seems  to  them  a 
delicacy,  and  a  scrap  of  meat  that  has  gone 
rank  just  suits  them,  especially  if  it  is  very 
fat.  These  Eskimos  are  very  like  the 
Chinese  in  appearance,  and  may  have  come 
from  the  same  original  family.  Their 
cheeks  are  wide,  their  noses  flat,  their  skins 
slightly  browned,  and  their  black  hair 
coarse  and  harsh.  They  are  very  dirty, 
and  rather  lazy  ;  but,  for  savages,  they  are 
not  such  bad  people.     They  have  no  public- 
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houses,  and  so  they  do  not  get  drunk.  Of 
their  children  they  are  very  fond — indeed, 
they  spoil  them,  yet  the  children  are  obedient. 
Almost  all  Eskimos  are  ugly,  and  they  wear 
dirty  clothes.  Dr.  Grenfell  describes  an 
Eskimo  as  **  a  bedraggled  kind  of  mop, 
soaked  in  oil  and  filth."  To  amuse  them- 
selves they  dance  and  play  football — even 
the  women  play  football,  often  with  a  baby 
on  their  backs.  They  gamble  and  play 
cards.  Eskimos  are  fond  of  music,  and  the 
Moravian  missionaries  have  taught  them 
to  sing  and  play  chorals.  Their  homes  are 
of  three  kinds — skin  tents,  snow  huts,  and 
houses  built  of  stone  and  turf.  At  one  time 
they  were  nomads — wandering  about,  carry- 
ing their  huts  with  them  ;  but  nowadays  they 
cluster  together.  This  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  them,  as  it  makes  them  liable  to  diseases 
due  to  dirt ;  and  consumption,  which  is  often 
caused  by  overcrowding,  is  common  among 
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them.  With  all  their  faults  the  Eskimos 
are  people  we  ought  to  admire.  They  are 
honest  and  good-natured  and  hospitable  ; 
and,  after  all,  they  have  to  live  terribly  hard 
lives,  fighting  Nature  in  her  unkindest 
moods,  exposed  to  terrible  frosts  and  snows, 
and  living  in  a  country  in  which  few  races 
could  exist  at  all. 

The  Indians  of  Labrador  are  inclined  to 
look  down  on  the  Eskimos,  and  they  do  not 
have  much  to  do  with  them.  They  are 
typical  Redskins,  such  as  we  read  about  in 
story-books,  and  they  have  one  great  quality 
— they  never  steal.  Brave  and  cunning  hun- 
ters, the  Indians  live  by  trading  in  the  furs 
of  animals.  Living  as  they  do  in  a  land  of 
almost  eternal  snows,  they  wear  deerskin 
clothes,  and  glide  over  the  snow  on  netted 
snowshoes.  Like  most  savages,  they  have 
a  religion  that  has  no  love  in  it.  Always 
they  live  in  dread  of  evil  spirits,  and  it  is 
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said  that  they  sometimes  pay  conjurers  to 
charm  away  the  bad  spirits. 

Among  these  two  savage  peoples,  the 
Eskimos  and  the  Indians,  as  well  as  among 
the  European  fishermen  of  Labrador,  Dr. 
Grenfell  cast  in  his  lot.  In  such  a  country, 
he  felt,  a  gospel  of  something  more  than 
tracts  was  needed.  He  had  gone  to  Labrador 
moved  by  his  love  of  adventure  and  his 
resolve  to  live  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  during  all  the  years  since  he  landed 
on  that  bleak  shore,  which  had  not  a  light- 
house or  a  hospital,  he  has  been  carrying 
out  his  resolve.  Dr.  Grenfell  works  in  his 
own  way,  never  asking  if  anyone  has 
worked  that  way  before. 

One  of  Dr.  Grenf ell's  first  discoveries  in 
Labrador  v/as  that  the  children  had  no  toys. 
This  must  have  given  him  a  shock.  **  No 
toys  in  Labrador  !  Impossible  !  '* — I  can 
hear  him  saying.     *<  Why,  Labrador  is  the 
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place  Santa  Claus  comes  from  on  Christmas 
Eve,  with  his  reindeer-drawn  sleigh  loaded 
with  dolls  and  toys  for  little  English  boys 
and  girls  who  have  hung  their  stockings 
on  their  cots."  Dr.  Grenfell  set  about  to 
see  that  there  were  toys  and  dolls  in  Labrador 
for  the  Eskimo  children,  and  he  got  them. 
Now  every  year,  through  ladies  in  New  York, 
Dr.  Grenfell  receives  a  large  family  of 
prettily  dressed  dolls  to  give  to  the  little 
Eskimo  girls.  For  the  little  Eskimo  boys 
toys  are  sent  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Grenfell 
has  turned  the  tide  of  toys  back  to  Labrador. 
When  we  think  of  a  missionary,  we 
usually  think  of  a  solemn  man  with  a  Bible 
under  his  arm,  preaching  under  a  tree  ;  not 
of  a  merry-eyed  doctor,  dressed  in  furs  and 
riding  in  a  dog-sleigh,  carrying  dolls  and 
toys  to  the  children  of  the  savages.  But 
isn't  Dr.  Grenf ell's  way  of  doing  things  just 
the  way  that  would  please  the  Lord  Jesus 
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who  said :  *^  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto 
Me*'  ? 

Not  only  toys  and  dolls  does  Dr.  Grenfell 
provide  for  the  children  of  Labrador.  Some- 
times the  little  ones  suffer  from  severe  illness 
due  to  poor  feeding,  and  need  good  milk, 
which  is  very  hard  to  get.  Dr.  Grenfell 
once  said  in  London  that  **  when  you  go 
to  a  mother  and  find  her  in  bed  trying  to 
feed  her  two-months-old  baby  by  pounding 
hard,  dry  bread  and  chewing  it  to  pre-digest 
it  for  baby,  you  want  to  stand  up  and  preach 
the  Gospel  with  a  cup  of  milk." 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Grenfell  says,  that 
the  Gospel  comes  best  to  a  starving  child 
by  means  of  a  cup  of  milk.  When  Jesus 
found  the  great  multitude  of  people  who  had 
crowded  after  Him  were  hungry,  He  told 
them  to  sit  down,  and  then  He  fed  them. 
After  that  He  preached  His  Gospel  to  them, 
and  they  were  in  a  mood  to  listen.     Dr. 
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Grenfell,  always  practical,  saw  the  need  of 
the  Gospel  of  a  cup  of  milk.  But  where  was 
he  to  get  the  milk  from  ?  Grass  does  not 
grow  freely  amid  the  snows  of  Labrador, 
and  cows  cannot  browse  on  bare  hillsides. 
So  milk  is  very  scarce  there  at  all  times, 
and  sometimes  it  cannot  be  got  at  all — 
not  even  out  of  a  tin.  The  more  he  thought 
of  it,  the  more  Dr.  Grenfell  was  convinced 
that  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  milk  must  be 
got  for  these  people.  He  heard  of  another 
missionary  who  had  introduced  reindeer 
into  Alaska — a  cold  region  on  the  other 
side  of  the  American  continent  ;  and  after 
thinking  and  inquiring  all  about  reindeer. 
Dr.  Grenfell  decided  to  introduce  them  into 
Labrador. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  America,  Dr.  Gren- 
fell (who  has  countless  friends  in  the  United 
States)  told  the  people  all  about  his  idea  of 
bringing  a  herd  of  reindeer  from  Norway  to 
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Labrador.  He  said  he  wanted  them  because 
they  would  draw  sleighs,  provide  milk,  and 
be  eatable  when  killed.  All  he  wanted  was 
the  money  to  buy  300  Lapland  reindeer,  and 
to  ship  them  across  the  Atlantic.  The  money 
needed  was  soon  given  to  the  Doctor,  and 
he  set  about  his  new  enterprise.  But  it 
proved  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Rein- 
deer are  not  wild  animals,  but  they  are  not 
even  so  gentle  as  English  cows  are.  When 
the  300  reindeer  had  been  bought,  and  some 
Lapps  had  been  engaged  to  act  as  herdsmen, 
the  troubles  really  began.  When  cows  and 
bullocks  are  being  taken  across  the  seas 
in  a  ship,  they  drink  out  of  troughs  and 
buckets  ;  but  reindeer  have  funny  notions 
of  their  own  about  water.  They  won't 
drink  it  when  it  is  still.  They  like  to  drink 
at  flowing  water,  and  an  imitation  water- 
fall had  to  be  made  on  shipboard  to  make 
them    feel    at    home.     Whenever    we    see 
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pictures  of  reindeer,  or  look  at  the  deer  at 
the  Zoo,  we  notice  and  admire  the  long, 
branching  antlers,  or  horns,  growing  out 
of  their  heads.  These  antlers  are  all  very 
nice  when  the  reindeer  are  roaming  about 
on  their  native  hills  ;  but  they  would  have 
been  terribly  in  the  way  on  shipboard, 
because  they  would  be  sure  to  have  got 
entangled.  So  before  the  deer  were  put  on 
ship  they  had  to  be  shorn  of  their  antlers. 
That  was  rather  a  pity,  because  the  reindeer 
would  not  look  so  nice  when  they  got  to 
Labrador  as  they  would  have  done  with 
their  beautiful  horns  ornamenting  their 
heads.  However,  that  did  not  matter  much, 
as  the  horns  would  soon  grow  again. 

The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  safely 
made ;  but  when  the  ship  got  to  St.  Anthony's, 
Newfoundland,  where  the  reindeer  were  to 
be  landed,  the  vessel  got  blocked  in  broken 
ice,  and  was  frozen  in  just  close  to  the  rocky 
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shore.  The  reindeer  were  landed  on  the 
ice-floe  and  got  safely  ashore.  Moss  is  the 
main  food  of  these  deer,  and  Dr.  Grenfell 
had  carefully  to  select  the  spot  for  the  herd 
to  live.  So  much  of  the  future  of  Labrador 
depends  on  this  effort  to  get  reindeer  to 
make  their  home  in  the  land,  that  Dr. 
GrenfeH's  friends  were  eager  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  the  plan.  All  his  hopes  have  not 
come  true  yet,  as  a  great  many  of  the  deer 
perished ;  but  when  he  was  in  England  in 
19 1 5  (seven  years  after  the  deer  were  landed), 
he  was  still  full  of  faith  that  success  would 
be  won  in  the  long-run.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  even  animals  that  have  lived  in  one 
part  of  the  world  to  flourish  in  another. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Labrador  dogs  and 
the  way  they  drag  their  sleighs  along. 
They  are  almost  as  famous  as  the  St.  Bernard 
dogs  that  rescue  Alpine  travellers  lost  in 
the  snow  and  carry  them  to  the  Hospice. 
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And  when  you  think  of  it,  there  is  something 
very  romantic  and  poetical  in  skimming 
across  the  snowfields  and  ice-floes  in  a 
sleigh  drawn  by  big  bounding  dogs.  I  hope 
Dr.  Grenfell  will  succeed  with  his  herd  of 
reindeer  ;  but  I  feel  rather  sorry  for  the 
Labrador  dogs  that  are  going  to  be  wiped 
off  the  map.  Perhaps  if  we  lived  in  Labra- 
dor, we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  end  of  the 
dogs.  For  though  they  are  very  useful  and 
in  a  way  very  noble  creatures,  they  are 
terrible  fellows  too.  They  are  more  like 
wolves  than  dogs.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are 
half-wolf,  half-dog.  Sometimes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  them  from  wolves.  They  are 
big-boned,  savage  animals,  and  very  strong — 
so  strong  that  a  team  has  been  known  to 
drag  a  sleigh  120  miles  in  one  day.  Still, 
the  Labrador  people  cannot  keep  tame 
animals  like  cows  and  pigs,  because  the  dogs 
would  worry  them  to  death.     As  it  is,  the 
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dogs  sometimes  attack  men,  women,  and 
even  children,  and  kill  them.  Though  they 
can  run  fast  and  drag  a  sleigh  easily,  the 
dogs  need  a  great  deal  of  managing.  They 
are  harnessed  to  the  sleigh  with  long 
leather  traces.  The  best  traces  are  made  of 
sealskin,  but  the  dogs  would  eat  them  if  tar 
and  kerosene  were  not  rubbed  on  the  skin 
to  make  it  taste  nasty.  Every  dog  has  a 
separate  trace,  and  each  pair  of  dogs  has  a 
trace  of  different  length.  The  leader  runs 
alone,  with  the  others  following  in  pairs  at 
intervals.  Dog-sleighing  in  Labrador  is  a 
fine  sport  in  winter ;  but  Dr.  Grenf ell  says 
it  teaches  self-control,  because  the  dogs  will 
run  wild,  will  tangle  their  traces  in  every 
stump  they  come  across,  and  will  bite  at 
everything  that  comes  their  way.  So  to 
get  rid  of  the  dogs,  and  to  have  reindeer 
drawing  the  sleighs,  will  make  life  easier 
for  the  natives  of  that  wild  land. 
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As  a  doctor  should,  Dr.  Grenfell  tries  to 
teach  the  Labrador  people  how  to  keep  in 
good  health.  He  has  written  a  catechism 
of  simple  rules  of  health,  and  he  printed  a 
lot  of  copies  and  gave  them  to  the  children 
in  the  schools.  Even  if  you  have  never 
had  to  learn  a  catechism,  perhaps  you  know 
that  it  is  a  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
so  arranged  as  to  teach  facts.  Dr.  Grenfell 
believes  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  the 
best  medicines.  This  is  a  little  bit  out  of 
his  catechism  : — 

Must  I  open  the  window  ?     Yes. 

When   must    I    open   the   window  ?     All 

day  and  all  night. 
Will  not  the  cold  hurt  me  ?     Cold  does 

not  hurt  anybody. 
Why  must  I  open  the  window  ?     Because 

I  cannot  grow  strong  unless  I  do. 
Will  not  the  draughts  hurt  me  ?     I  must  try 

to  avoid  draughts  as  far  as  possible. 
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What  good  is  it  to  open  the  window  ?     It 
lets  in  the  pure  air  to  clean  my  blood. 

Now  I  think — don't  you  ? — that  if  we  all 
learned  a  catechism  like  Dr.  Grenfell's,  we 
should  have  fewer  colds  and  headaches. 

When  the  Doctor  first  went  to  Labrador 
there  was  no  hospital  in  the  country.  It 
was  not  because  the  people  were  not  sick 
and  ill,  but  because  there  was  no  doctor 
and  no  one  to  mix  the  medicines.  Now  Dr. 
Grenfell  has  set  up  hospitals  all  along  the 
coast ;  and  if  anyone  is  very  ill,  he  is  taken 
to  one  of  the  institutions.  Young  doctors 
from  America  go  and  help  to  work  the 
hospitals.  In  the  winter,  Dr.  Grenfell  dog- 
sleighs  all  over  the  country,  visiting  the 
hospitals  to  see  that  the  young  doctors  are 
not  making  any  mistakes  or  giving  patients 
the  wrong  medicines.  Sometimes  he  has 
to  put  the  patients  into  a  deep  sleep  and  do 
operations,  like  cutting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
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or  taking  out  a  tumour  or  cancer.  In  the 
summer,  he  travels  up  and  down  the  coast 
in  a  hospital  ship,  which  was  given  him  by 
Lord  Strathcona.  In  this  way  he  can  look 
after  the  fishermen  as  well  as  the  Icind 
dwellers. 

When  a  new  hospital  is  needed  in  Labrador, 
Dr.  Grenfell  does  not  have  to  borrow  the 
money.  He  goes  off  to  Canada  or  America, 
and  lets  people  know  that  he  has  come 
for  money  to  erect  one.  Cheques  come  to 
him  by  every  post  after  he  has  made  a  few 
speeches  ;  and  he  goes  back  to  Labrador 
not  only  with  the  money  for  the  hospital, 
but  generally  with  a  doctor  and  some  nurses 
who  have  volunteered  to  go  and  work  in 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  built.  There  are  a  lot 
of  young  men  in  America  whose  fathers 
have  made  big  fortunes,  so  that  their  sons 
have  not  to  work  for  their  livings.  But 
many  of  these  young  men,  when  they  have 
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heard  Dr.  Grenfell  speak,  feel  that  they 
ought  not  to  live  lazy  lives.  They  catch  his 
love  of  doing  good,  and  they  notice  how 
jolly  and  happy  he  is.  So  they  say  to  them- 
selves :  **  ril  go  with  Dr.  Grenfell  to  Labrador 
and  put  my  life  to  good  use,  even  though  I 
could  live  at  home  and  do  nothing  but  enjoy 
myself  with  lots  of  money  to  spend."  What 
makes  them  all  the  keener  to  go  v/ith  the 
Doctor  is  that  they  knov/  he  might  have 
stayed  in  England  and  had  an  easy  time 
himself,  if  he  had  not  felt  God's  call  to  try 
to  do  all  the  good  he  can  in  his  life.  So 
as  soon  as  the  roof  is  on  the  hospital  and 
the  cots  have  been  put  in  the  wards,  and  the 
room  (which  they  call  a  theatre)  got  ready 
for  operations,  with  X-ray  apparatus,  etc., 
the  Doctor  and  the  nurses  are  quite  ready 
for  patients  to  come. 

There  is  now  a  telegraph-wire   all  along 
the  Labrador  coast  (it  has  been  put  there 
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since  Dr.  Grenfell  went  there  first),  and 
when  the  hospital  doctor  hears  the  telegraph 
instrument  tapping,  he  goes  and  reads  the 
message.  Telegrams  are  not  written  in 
English,  but  are  tapped  out  in  what  is  called 
Morse  ;  but  it  is  really  a  very  clever  language 
of  dots  and  dashes.  Perhaps  the  doctor 
finds  that  it  is  a  message  to  say  that  a 
Labrador  woman  is  very  ill  and  wants  to 
come  to  the  hospital.  He  finds  out  where 
she  lives  ;  then  he  harnesses  the  dogs  to  the 
sleigh,  and  off  he  goes  over  the  snow  to  bring 
her  to  the  hospital.  When  she  gets  there, 
she  is  astonished.  Everything  is  so  lovely 
and  clean,  while  her  own  home  was  dirty 
and  untidy.  And  the  nurses  are  so  kind 
and  careful,  and  the  doctor  so  clever,  both 
with  his  medicine  and  his  lance.  The  poor 
Labrador  woman  almost  forgets  her  bad 
pain  in  such  a  happy  place,  and  she  wonders 
why  they  do  all  this  for  her  when  she  can- 
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not  pay  them  with  money  or  anything  else. 
Perhaps  she  asks  luhy  they  are  so  kind  to 
her ;  and  then  the  nurse  will  probably  tell 
her  that  it  is  because  Jesus  said  that  *'  inas- 
much as  ye  do  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  do  it  unto  Me."  And 
then  the  poor,  sick  Labrador  woman  learns 
that  being  a  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  merely  reading  the  Bible,  or  learning 
texts,  or  believing  a  creed — though  all  these 
things  are  good  for  us — but  in  being  the 
servant  of  people  in  their  need,  and  in  serving 
them  out  of  love  of  Jesus.  Dr.  Grenf ell's 
idea  of  following  Christ  is  to  live  a  life  of 
unselfish  service,  and  he  has  a  wonderful 
knack  of  making  people  copy  his  example 
in  that  respect. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Grenfell  preaches  as  well 
as  practises  the  Gospel.  And  he  knows  how 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  to  the  people 
just  as  well  as  he  knows  how  to  cure  their 
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diseases.  Really  he  is  a  born  evangelist, 
and  can  compel  people  to  listen  to  him 
by  the  witchery  of  his  words,  though  they 
are  always  so  simple  and  direct,  that  little 
children  and  unlearned  men  and  women 
can  understand  everything  he  says.  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Grenfell  speak  in  England,  and  I 
have  watched  people  listening  to  him  with 
ears  all  open  and  eyes  full  of  eagerness. 
But  I  can  well  believe  that  the  Doctor  is 
at  his  very  best  when  he  preaches  to  a  con- 
gregation of  men  and  women  in  Labrador. 
I  remember  reading  the  description  a  lady 
from  America  gave  of  a  sermon  preached 
by  Dr.  Grenfell  one  evening  in  late  summer 
in  a  bare  little  church.  It  was  twilight, 
which  in  Arctic  regions  is  blue,  like  our 
moonlight,  and  the  lamps  were  not  lit. 
The  fisherfolk  sat  in  the  dim  half-light 
listening  eagerly  to  Dr.  Grenfell  as  he 
talked  about  J  onah.     The  preacher  made  the 
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story  very  real  to  his  seafaring  hearers,  by 
talking  of  Jonah  and  the  seamen  in  his 
ship  as  if  they  were  Labrador  fishermen. 
This  brought  the  Old  Testament  lesson  home 
to  the  listening  men  and  women,  and  made 
the  story  of  Jonah,  which  is  three  thousand 
years  old,  sound  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  all 
taken  place  the  day  before. 

Perhaps  in  all  Labrador  no  one  loves  Dr. 
Grenfell  so  much  as  the  little  children. 
But  just  think  what  he  has  done  for  them  ! 
He  has  brought  all  kinds  of  joys  into  their 
lives,  which  must  have  been  rather  dull 
until  he  came.  Indeed,  he  is  a  great  lover 
of  little  children,  as  all  who  follow  Jesus 
Christ  ought  to  be.  Many  a  time,  when  he 
found  little  children  in  Labrador  starving, 
through  their  father  having  lost  his  life  at 
sea,  he  took  them  to  his  home.  At  last  he 
had  taken  so  many  little  ones  under  his  care, 
that  he  started  an  orphanage,  where  children 
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without  fathers  and  mothers  are  brought  up 
and  cared  for  till  they  are  old  enough  to 
earn  their  own  livings.  On  the  walls  of 
that  orphanage  at  St.  Anthony's  the  words, 
*^  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  '' 
are  carved.  They  are  the  words  of  Jesus. 
Wherever  you  find  any  of  Dr.  Grenfell's 
work  going  on  in  Labrador,  you  find  it  linked 
with  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  Christ-spirit 
runs  through  everything  this  good  man  does. 
You  cannot  escape  it. 

I  might  recount  many  stories  of  Dr. 
Grenf ell's  adventurous  journeys  up  and 
down  that  risky  coast  ;  but  he  himself 
does  not  set  much  store  on  his  adventures. 
His  little  steamer,  the  StrathconUy  could  tell 
some  tales — if  a  ship  could  speak — of  dar- 
ing dashes  amid  ice  and  through  fog,  with 
mighty  waves  lashing  her  hull,  and  fierce 
gales  whistling  through  her  rigging.  If  he 
is  called  to  tend  some  patient  up  or  down 
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the    coast,   it   matters   very    little    to    him 
whether  the  sea   is   calm  or  wild,  the  air 
clear  or  foggy.     Out  he  goes  on  his  errand 
of    mercy.     If    he    bumps    an    iceberg    or 
scrapes   a   rock,    or   strikes  a   dense  patch 
of    fog,    it    is    <*  all    in    the    day's    work  '* 
to  this  intrepid  soul.     Of  course  we  must 
remember  that  the  Doctor  is  a  very  skilful 
mariner,  who  can  manage  a  boat  in  almost 
any  sea  or  wind.     If  he  takes  risks  in  fog  or 
gale,   it  is  perhaps  because  he  knows  that 
human  caution  is  no  safeguard  alone  against 
the  perils  of  those  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships.     He  trusts  himself  in  God's  hands, 
believing  that  he  is  doing  His  will  and  that 
he  is  immortal  until  God  calls  him  for  work 
in  another  world.     Mr.  Norman  Duncan  says 
he  has  heard  of  Dr.  Grenfell  ''  caught  in  the 
night  in  a  winter's  gale  of  wind  and  snow, 
threading  a  tumultuous,  reef-strewn  sea,  his 
skipper  at  the  wheel,  himself  on  the  bow- 
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sprit,  guiding  the  ship  by  the  flash  and  roar 
of  breakers,  while  the  sea  tumbled  over  him ; 
and  at  midnight — the  most  marvellous  feat 
of  all — creeping  into  Battle  Harbour  through 
a  narrow,  difficult  passage,  and  dropping 
anchor  off  the  mission  wharf."  That's  the 
sort  of  sailor  Dr.  Grenfell  is. 

In  his  early  days  of  visiting  Labrador  he 
had  only  a  small  launch  ;  but  he  has  now 
quite  a  fleet  of  ships  serving  the  mission 
in  many  various  ways,  including  hospital 
ships  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  equipment. 
Dr.  Grenfell  is  equally  at  home  on  land  or 
sea,  and  for  his  work  as  a  medical  missionary 
in  such  a  land  as  Labrador,  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  is.  But  how  curious  it  is  that  all  those 
boyish  pranks  on  the  Deeside  sands  should 
have  been  training  him  for  a  life-work  that 
might  have  been  impossible  but  for  those 
early  experiences. 

Whoever    first    said    that    **  Satan    will 
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always  find  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do,*' 
said  something  that  is  true  of  men,  women, 
and  children  all  the  world  over.  During 
the  long,  dark  winters,  when  Labrador 
is  frost-bound  or  wrapt  in  a  mantle  of 
snow,  the  people  could  not  do  much  work 
beyond  catching  fur  animals.  This  idleness 
tempted  them  to  drink  and  gamble  ;  and 
Dr.  Grenfell  saw  that  to  correct  these  two 
evils  he  must  teach  the  people  new  kinds 
of  winter  work.  So  he  started  some  new 
industries  at  St.  Anthony's.  He  opened  a 
factory  with  four  weaving-looms,  a  knitting- 
machine,  and  a  carpenter's  shop.  There 
the  people  were  taught  to  weave  cloth,  knit 
jerseys  and  stockings,  and  make  tables  and 
chairs.  A  saw-mill  was  started  for  cutting 
timber,  and  a  yard  was  opened  for  boat- 
building. The  Labrador  women  did  the 
knitting  and  weaving — which  is  sold  in 
Canada  as  soon  as  it  is  finished — and  the  men 
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did  the  carpentry  and  boat-building.  They 
were  shown  how  to  do  this  work  by  skilled 
teachers,  and  they  learned  their  lessons 
eagerly,  for  the  Labrador  people  have  now 
great  faith  in  Dr.  Grenfell.  They  know  that 
whatever  he  attempts  to  do  is  for  their  good ; 
and  seeing  that  he  is  wiser  than  they  are, 
they  take  his  advice  and  do  what  he  sets 
them  to  do.  He  does  not  try  to  make  money 
for  himself,  and,  as  they  know  this,  they 
feel  that  he  is  their  very  true  friend.  That  is 
a  great  help  to  him  in  all  his  work  for  them. 
Dr.  Grenfell  finds  that  if  a  man  takes 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and  follows  the 
rule  that  Jesus  gives  us,  he  will  do  a  lot  of 
good  in  the  way  of  raising  other  people  up. 
He  is  out  in  Labrador  working  at  building 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  ministering  to  the 
bodily  needs  of  the  people,  and,  in  fact, 
doing  everything  that  he  believes  Jesus 
Christ  would  have  him  do  for  Him  there. 
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But  there  were  some  people  who  did  not  like  < 
some  of  the  things  Dr.  Grenfell  did.  They 
did  not  like  his  interfering  in  business  be- 
tween the  fishermen  and  the  traders,  though 
the  fishermen  were  not  being  fairly  treated, 
and  were  being  kept  in  debt  by  the  bad 
business  system.  Some  even  good  people 
fail  to  see  that  you  can  check  some  evils 
at  their  starting-point  better  than  you  can 
cure  their  bad  results.  As  Dr.  Grenfell 
says,  these  people  agree  that  we  should  give 
pills  and  splints  and  bandages  for  Jesus 
Christ,  because  that  is  being  like  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  looked  after  the  man  who 
was  robbed  and  hurt  in  the  parable  ;  but 
they  do  not  like  you  to  be  a  policeman 
catching  the  robber  before  he  attacks  the 
lonely  traveller.  Dr.  Grenfell  works  in  his 
own  way,  and  does  not  care  what  critics 
say  about  him. 

When  he  first  went  out  among  the  deep- 
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sea  fishermen,  Dr.  Grenfell  found  that  the 
first  great  trouble  was  drink.  Alcoholic 
liquor  could  always  be  got  quite  easily  by 
the  fishermen  ;  but  if  a  fisherman  did  not 
want  whisky  and  would  have  liked  a  cup  of 
hot,  steaming  coffee  instead,  he  could  not 
get  it.  There  were  fifty  public-houses  in  the 
English  port,  but  only  one  coffee-shop.  The 
public-houses  were  brightly  lit  up  and  nicely 
warmed,  but  the  coffee-shop  was  a  shabby 
little  place.  This  made  it  hard  for  those  men 
who  did  not  want  to  drink  alcohol.  On  the 
Labrador  coast  Dr.  Grenfell  found  that 
things  were  very  mxuch  the  same  there. 
And  he  set  himself  to  meet  that  evil  by 
supplying  the  fishermen  with  the  nice  things 
which  were  better  for  them  than  liquor. 
With  his  strong  common-sense  way  of  look- 
ing at  all  things,  he  saw  that  it  was  no  use 
scolding  them  for  drinking  whisky  when 
they  could  not  get  coffee,  while  whisky  was 
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thrust  under  their  noses.  When  he  had 
seen  that  they  could  get  drinks  which  were 
better  for  them  than  alcohol,  Dr.  Grenfell 
felt  he  could  really  tell  the  people  they  were 
foolish  and  wicked  to  drink  the  other  **  fool 
stuff/*  as  he  calls  alcoholic  liquor.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  when  silly  people  won't 
choose  to  do  the  right  thing,  we  ought  to 
make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  do  the 
wrong  thing.  This  is  called  removing  temp- 
tations out  of  the  way  of  the  people  who 
cannot  resist  them. 

One  of  the  things  Dr.  Grenfell  will  not 
let  the  people  of  Labrador  get,  if  he  can 
help  it,  is  alcohol.  He  will  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  beer  or  wine  or  spirits. 
Labrador  is  now  a  Prohibition  country. 
This  means  that  the  Government  forbids 
the  sale  of  alcohol.  But  until  a  few  years 
ago,  a  man  could  sell  alcohol  if  he  got  a 
licence   from    a    magistrate.     Dr.    Grenfell 
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was  the  magistrate,  so  there  were  no  licences. 
He  would  not  grant  any.  That  was  his 
way  of  removing  temptation  from  the 
people.  Some  bad  men  tried  to  sell  alcohol 
without  a  licence,  but  when  found  out  they 
were  sent  to  jail.  As  a  very  little  strong 
drink  makes  an  Eskimo  drunk,  there  is  a 
very  severe  law  against  giving  intoxicating 
drinks  to  natives. 

But  if  he  will  not  let  the  people  of  Labrador 
drink  whisky  and  other  alcoholic  liquor,  Dr. 
Grenfell  tries  by  other  means  to  make  their 
lives  brighter.  He  provides  them  with  books 
and  games,  and  Mrs.  Grenfell  has  taught 
the  women  to  make  artificial  flowers — for 
very  few  pretty  flowers  grow  amid  the  snow 
and  ice  of  Labrador.  Another  good  thing 
done  by  Dr.  Grenfell  is  to  start  fur-farms, 
where  foxes  and  hares  are  reared  and  kept 
for  their  skins.  This  is  nice  light  work  for 
the  men  to  do  in  the  long  winter  months, 
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when  they  cannot  go  out  to  sea  after  the 
fish.  Eskimo  people  do  not  commit  many 
crimes,  and  the  two  prisons  were  not  often 
in  use.  Dr.  Grenfell  turned  them  into 
clubs,  where  the  people  can  read,  talk,  and 
play  games.  But  the  game  they  like  best 
is  football.  They  used  to  play  with  footballs 
made  of  sealskin  stuffed  with  grass  ;  but  Dr. 
Grenfell  now  provides  them  india-rubber 
balls,  which  bounce  about  on  the  hard  snow 
and  give  cause  for  great  merriment. 

For  the  deep-sea  fishermen  Dr.  Grenfell 
has  built  a  beautiful  big  institute  at  St. 
John's,  in  Newfoundland.  And  how  do  you 
think  it  was  opened  ?  When  it  was  all 
ready,  an  electric  wire  was  fixed  to  the  door- 
latch,  and  linked  on  to*  the  cable  that  goes 
under  the  Atlantic  to  England.  This  cable 
was  then  linked  with  a  wire  running  to 
Buckingham  Palace  in  London.  One  morn- 
ing, King  George  V.  pressed  a  button  in  his 
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palace,  and  the  doors  of  the  Sailors'  Institute 
at  St.  John's,  nearly  2000  miles  away,  flew 
open  at  once. 

Perhaps  you  think  Dr.  Grenfell  is  now  an 
old  man.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  not. 
He  was  born  in  1865,  and  his  birthday  was 
28th  February.  So  you  can  calculate  for 
yourself  how  old  he  is.  But  when  you  think 
of  all  he  has  done  for  Labrador  and  its  people, 
you  can  guess  that  he  has  worked  very  hard 
indeed.  He  has  fed  the  hungry,  nursed  the 
sick,  cared  for  the  little  children,  taught  the 
men  to  be  sober,  shown  them  the  best  way 
to  live,  given  them  new  interests  and  joys 
in  life,  and,  by  his  own  courage  on  land  and 
sea,  amid  hardship  and  peril,  helped  them 
to  be  of  good  cheer. 

Someone  has  said  that  if  you  want  to  see 
a  man  out  of  the  Bible,  go  to  see  Dr.  Grenfell ; 
if  you  wonder  how  men  looked  and  spoke 
who  "  left  all  and  followed  Him,"  go  and 
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hear  Dr.  Grenfell.  But  what  does  the 
Doctor  say  about  himself  and  his  work  ? 
**  I  can  only  say  for  myself  and  my  fellow- 
workers,"  he  once  wrote,  **  that  we  would 
change  places  with  no  one.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  service  for  the  Master  are  so  obvious 
and  so  numerous,  that  every  day  brings  the 
sweetest  of  all  joys — the  opportunity  of 
doing  something  for  others." 

What  has  Dr.  Grenfell  really  done  in 
Labrador  ?  If  you  want  me  to  tell  you  in 
one  line  it  is  this  :  he  has  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Labrador  by  living  it.  And  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  that  is  the  very 
best  way. 
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